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We have.received the following interesting 
communication from Mr. George E. 
Hastings, of the Department of English in 
the University of Arkansas: ‘‘It may interest | 
admirers of Gissing to learn that I have dis- 
covered in the files of the Chicago Tribune 
an early story by George Gissing which is not | 
included in the volume ‘The Sins of the | 
Fathers and Other Tales,’ published by Pas- | 
cal Covici, Chicago, in 1924. This story is 
entitled ‘ Brownie,’ and is signed ‘‘ G. R. G.’’ | 
It is hoped soon to publish this, together 
with six unsigned stories, attributed with | 
great probability to his pen, gathered from | 
the files of Chicago newspapers through my | 
own researches and those of Mr. Vincent 
Harrett and Dr. Thomas Olive Mabbott.’’ 


| not yet received its full recognition. 


face-powders are not to be altogether derided 
as helps to a woman’s looking her best in the 
artificial light in which much of life has 
now-a-days to be spent by many people; and 


| that there is something to be said for judi- 


ciously applied face-creams as preserving the 
skin from the weather. The Victorian idea 
that the use of cosmetics is immoral may 
doubtless be reckoned as defunct but some of 
us may wonder whether there is not loss as 
well as gain in this. There will soon be 
nothing left by which, to the eye, the novelist 


| can work out a contrast between good and 


naughty, timid and daring: and to forgo 
anything that strikes the imagination 
through the eye is after all no unimportant 
renunciation. However, it is not to be 
expected that life will consent to adjust itself 


' to the demands of the artist. 


OOKING through the Nation and Athen- 
aum for March 22, we were interested 

to observe, in Mr. Edmund Blunden’s paper 
on the poems of Emily Dickinson, some words 
of appreciation of Emerson’s verse. Mr. 
Blunden points to Emerson, with whose verse 
Emily Dickinson must have been well 
acquainted, as, so to speak, one of her 
ascendants, and quotes Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s appreciation of Emerson’s poems. 
It has sometimes occurred to us that Emer- 
son’s influence as a poet on later poets has 
While 


/ most of his work as a thinker has become 


N the current number of Science Progress 

Mr. H. S. Redgrove discusses Cosmetics | 
in relation to science. He begins with men- 
tioning that tomb of Queen Shubad at Ur— 
six thousand years old—which was found to 
contain receptacles for beautifying prepara- 
tions, designed to be used in the world of the 
dead; and goes on to tell us that the use of 
cosmetics in Western Europe and in the 
United States has now reached unprecedented 
proportions. It would seem to be highest in 
the United States where, during 1927, Ameri- 
can women spent nearly five million dollars 
upon them. One cosmetic—cold cream—we 
owe to no less a person that Galen, though 
his recipe for it—almond oil, beeswax, sper- 
maceti and rosewater—is no longer in force. 
Before discussing their present position and 
make-up, Mr. Redgrove puts forward one or 
two kindly pleas for the use of cosmetics-- 
as, that the consciousness of presenting a 
better appearance with a touch of rouge or 
lipstick may have a real and valuable psy- | 
chological, and therefore medicinal, effect | 
upon a woman; that pale green or mauve | 

A 


| tive. 


obsolete—he may be said in that character 
rather to have fallen between two stools—his 


| command of the authentic original diction of 


the poet, charged with thought, imagery, and 
feeling, and capable of a kind of mystical 
constructiveness which belongs only to really 
great poetry, remains still fresh and effec- 
It is seen best in his verse, though his 
finest prose is almost equally full of it. It 
would not take much ingenuity to make out 
that the differentiating qualities of twentieth 
century poetry were largely, directly or 


| indirectly, of his imparting. 


N the Spectator of March 22 will be found 
an article by Mr. Harold Cox on a sub- 
ject—not, of course, now mooted for the first 
time—which should interest every lover of 
London, to wit, the maintenance or abolition 
of iron railings. Mr. Cox tells us that ‘‘ the 
erection of useless iron railings is an English 
passion.”’ It must be conceded that in a 
great number of places where they occur rail- 
ings offend by an obvious uselessness, and 
also by serving as protectors of gathering 
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dust and litter. When he goes on to say 
that iron railings spoil the appearance of the 
buildings to which they are attached, per- 
haps one would be inclined to pause before 
agreeing with him, and discriminate, for rail- 
ings in some instances may be found to add 
grace and quaintness to an enclosure. One 
of his main examples of a desirable demoli- 
tion we should, however, support him in 


urging—that of the railings round the British | 
The Museum is a better and more | 


Museum. 
dignified building that, as it is at present 
seen, most of use can perceive it to be: it 


needs, for its complete justification, both, | 


positively, all the free space about it that can 
be had (it is any way little enough); and, 
negatively, absence of just that suggestion of 
picturesque enclosedness which is the 
that railings have to furnish. It may be 
objected that railings here, as elsewhere, are 
required for protection. Mr. Cox counters 
that by pointing us to the many Continental 
and trans-Atlantic cities in which green 
spaces, buildings, footways, and even (as at 
Liibeck) private gardens lie open and 
unprotected by any such barriers. 
THE April Fortnightly brings us a transla- 
tion of one of the curious and rather mov- 
ing studies of animal life by 
Demaison. ‘ Poupah’ is the one chosen— 
the elephant—perhaps the one most likely to 


be general favourite, though it is not the | 
one that conveys most strongly the spirit | 


of the wild, and the strangeness of its con- 
tact with man. M. Demaison’s understand- 


ing of animals is widely different from that | 
It attempts— | 
and it is so persuasive that while reading | 


displayed in the Jungle-books. 


one is convinced that it achieves—a much 
closer intimacy. Newman, in a fine passage 
of one of his sermons has a few, but telling, 
words on the barrier that separates human 
from animal intelligence. 


but transfer to animal life our 
tragedy in misfortune. It is there that— 


reflecting on his enchanting stories—we won- | 


dev whether he does not ask and give too 
much, 


say straightforwardly, as most of us can 
remember suffering in childhood, and not 
with that return upon themselves and their 


destiny and their misery which makes the | 


tragic. 
‘ Tata.’ 

We come to ‘ Poupah’ in 
from Mrs. 


We hope in a future number for 


this number 
Grierson’s article on 


Charlotte 
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best | 


André | 


A writer with | 
imagination such as M. Demaison’s cannot | 
sensé of | 
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| Yonge, and to that from a remarkable paper, 
| by ‘f Fulahn ’’ on ‘ The Black Man’s Gods.’ 





\@ 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Daily Journal. Saturday, April 4, 


1730. 





On Tuefday laft in Greenwich Park, great 
Numbers of People from London, and the 
| adjacent Parts, diverted themfelves (as is 
common on publick Holidays) with running 
down the Hill (formerly call’d the Giant's 
Steps) that fronts the Palace; but fome 
others more venturous would run down the 
“fteeper Part of the faid Hill, under the 
Terrace of the Royal Obfervatory, one of 
them, a young Woman, broke her Neck, 
another ran again{ft one of the Trees with 
fuch Violence, that fhe broke her Jaw-bone, 
and a third broke her Leg. 

On the fame Day upon Blackheath, where 
the Windmill Sails come very near the 
Ground, as the Mill was going round, a Boy 
imagining he could ftop the Sail, put out 
his Hand to do fo, but the Sail came with 
| fuch Force, that his Hand was miferably 
fhattered. 


It is obfervable that the late Fire in Fleet- 
street, and that of London in 1666, both 
ended at one Houfe, now a Baker’s: In the 
Wall of which Houfe, the Curious will be 
pleafed to be inform’d is an antient rough- 
hewn Piece of Free Stone now to be feen, 
exactly as in the annex’d Shape [wood-cut] 
with the Date 1091 upon it, being in all 
Probability the Year in which it was laid, 
which was the third of William Rufus, and 
639 Years ago. The faint Shadow at the 
End of the Stone is a finking Flaw; the 
darker Shadows under the Date, are_ the 
broken Parts of the Stone, occafioned, as 
tis fupposed, by the Fall of the Houfes 
lately burn’d, 


MUSICK 
Chis Day Published, 
The Whole Opera of ParTHENOPE, 

as it is perform’d at the King’s Theatre for 
the Royal Academy. Compofed by Mr. Hannel. 
Fairly engraven, and carefully corrected. 

Printed for & fold by Joun Watsx, Servant 
to his Majefty, at the Harp and Hautboy 
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That animals suffer we do not need | 
to be told: but possibly they suffer, we may | 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ISAAC PYKE, GOVERNOR OF 
ST. HELENA. 


psaac Pyke may have been born soon after | 


1676, if we may assume that he was, 
probably, close to thirty years of age when 
appointed, in 1706, as captain of the 
Stringer galley. The latter had been char- 
tered by the Hast India Company for a 


voyage to China; (see the E. I. Co.’s Court | 
India Office, | 
This is the earliest | 
mention of Isaac Pyke in the India Office | 


1706 ; 


Minutes, November, 
Whitehall, London). 


records. The names of his “‘ securities ’’ 


for that voyage are unknown, as those for | 


merchant captains have not been preserved. 
The log of the Stringer, for this voyage, 
apparently the first made by Pyke, as com- 
mander, commences 13 Oct., 1706, and ends 
30 May, 1709. The same ship, under Pyke’s 
command, made another voyage (26 Oct., 
1709, to 8 Aug., 1713), to China and Mocho. 

A letter from Samuel Lock, of the ship 
Hester, in the Downs, dated 24 Sept., 1712, 
says : 


Wee left the Howland, Capt. Cook, 21 Decem.- | 


ber last at Canton . .. The Stringer, Capt. 
Pike, was dispatcht from Canton for Mocho 
a few days before us, but stopt at Macao, wee 
supposed for some necessarys; believe they’ll be 
late for the Red Sea (1.0., Misc. Letters Re- 
ceived, vol. iv., No. 1387). 

The log of the Stringer, on Pyke’s second 
voyage, ends 8 Aug., 1713. The ship was 
then off the Texel, having taken that route 
with a Dutch convoy. At least twenty-four 
hours, possibly longer, would be necessary 
before she could get into the Thames, It 
would appear, therefore, that Captain Pyke 
could not have left the Stringer any earlier 
than 10 Aug., if then. The date of his 


arrival home, in Greenwich, is thus deter- | 


mined rather closely, 
Some entries in the E.1. Co.’s Court Book, 


vol. xxxiii, pp. 700, 724, 744, indicate that | 


Pyke was part owner of the Stringer, with 
Captain Dorrill. Edward Stringer was also 
one of the owners. It seems just possible 
that there may have been some connection 
between them ? 

Pyke was suspected of having carried on 
Some unauthorized trading, for his own 
account, but this, if so, must have been over- 
looked. He was appointed Governor of St. 
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| Helena (E.I. Co.’s Court Minutes, 5 Feb., 
| 1713/14), his commission being dated 24 Feb., 
| 1713/14. 

| 27 Feb., 1713/14, a marriage licence was 
| issued at Doctors’ Commons, London, to 
| Isaac Pyke and Anne Perry, daughter of 
Colonel John Perry, of Blackheath, Kent, 
whose will was proved in 1732 (vide cliii. 6). 

Pyke, accompanied by his bride and the 
latter’s sister, Judith Perry, sailed (post 
| 10 March, 1713/14), on the Rochester, which 
after a voyage of ‘‘ 104 days,’’ seems to have 
arrived at St. Helena, on Thursday, 8 July, 
| 1714 (extract from the Consultation Book 
| begun upon arrival of the Governor and 
Council). 

Governor Pyke found the affairs of St. 
Helena much upset by the maladministration 
of his predecessor. (Factory Records, St. 
| Helena, vol. vi.). Pyke was interested in 
| matters of agricultural development and took 
| various measures for the good of the island. 
| Much information is contained in the India 
Office records, some portions of which, how- 
| ever, are missing. For the latter, to some 
| extent, recourse may be had to the ‘ Extracts 
| from St. Helena Records . . .,’ compiled by 
| Hudson Ralph Janisch, C.M.G., a later gov- 
| ernor of St. Helena, published in 1885 and 
| subsequently republished. 

Janisch records (pp. 129-30) a ‘‘ Consulta- 
tion, 5 April, 1716,’’ (of which there is no 
copy in the India Office records), when the 
recent death of Governor Pyke’s wife, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Ann Pyke,’’ is mentioned. They seem to 
| have had an infant son who died. Janisch 
| quotes (pp. 141-2) a letter from the Direc- 
| tors to St. Helena, 22 May, 1717, which 
| refers to a tomb erected by Governor Pyke, 
| ‘‘ first designed for his son, but now for his 
wife.” 

There were some allegations made as to 
severity on the part of Governor Pyke, but, 
if true, this may have amounted only to the 
necessary discipline to maintain the peace. 
At a consultation at Union Castle, in James 
Valley, 17 April, 1717, it was recorded : 

We had, indeed, a parcell of rogues about two 
years since out of the Eagle, who, during the 
time they continued on the Island, gave us a 
great deal of trouble. 

We are sure we prevented their running away 
with the ship by taking them out of her, and 
they proved such ticked turbulent fellows that 
if it had been possible, they would have run 
away with the Island... ; (Factory Records, 
St. Helena, vol. vi., p. 77). 

Governor Pyke petitioned the Court of 
Directors to ‘‘ please to remove him to some 
other post or employment in your service in 


| 
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‘ 


India.’’ This was ‘“‘ read in Court, 19 Nov., 
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| dollars payable to himself, . . . be accepted 


1718; Committee Correspondence ’’ (Factory | 


Records, St. Helena, vol. 118). 

Under date of 4 Feb., 1718/19, through 
John Dorrill, Governor Pyke petitioned the 
E.I. Co. to give leave for his ‘‘ nephew Pyke 
Radclife and neice Elizabeth Radclife, with 
a servant, to come to him to St. Hellena, on 
the Craggs Frigatt.’® This petition was read 
4 Feb., and granted (1.0. Records, Miscel- 
laneous Letters Received, vol. x, No. 39). It 
seems rather doubtful if the nephew and 
niece actually sailed on the Craggs, for, from 
an entry in the “ Diary, 13 June, 1719,’’ we 
learn that: , 

“On Saturday, 13 June, 1719, about 7 
o’clock this evening, arrived the good ship 
Craggs Frigot, on board whom came Edward 


Johnson, Esq., whose commission as Gover- ; 


nor was read and ordered to be published 
on Sunday morning next as usual by beat of 
drums’ (Janisch, p. 156). No consultation 
is extant between 26 May and 27 July, 1719. 
Pyke was at the former, and Johnson at the 
latter. 

Janisch records (p. 156) a communication 
from the Directors, 13 March, 1719: 
have appointed Mr. Pyke to be our 2nd of 
Council at Fort Marlborough.’’ 
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from this day and paid when due.”’ 
Court Book, vol. li. p. 75). 

These entries seems to imply that Pyke’s 
defence of his administration was satisfactory 
to the E.I. Co.’s Directors. 

An illustrated account of a temple in 
India, by Isaac Pyke, from an original MS, 
in the India Office, appeared in Archxologia, 
vol, vil., p. 523. 

A letter from Isaac Pyke, relating to a 
method of making mortar, at Madras, was 
published in Philos. Trans. No. 422, for 
January, February and March, 1732 (pp. 
231-255). The Royal Society possesses the 
original MS 

Home, again, in Greenwich, in 1723, Pyke 
appears to have remained in England for 
several years. There is an indenture of a 
lease and release made 26 and 27 Aug., 1723, 
between (1) John Bennett, esqre., a Master 
in Chancery, (2) Isaac Pyke of Greenwich, 
co. Kent, esqre., late Governor of Bencoolen, 
in the East Indies, relating to a sale of the 


(1.0., 


| ‘* Leg of Mutton ’’ field in Greenwich, bought 
| by John Bennett of Henry Garrett. 


“We | 


Pyke became Deputy Governor of Ben- | 
coolen, Sumatra; his “ securities’’ being 
Captain John Dorrill and Colonel John 


Perry. Pyke aroused some opposition and 
complaint, | Numerous references to him are 
contained in ‘ Records of Fort St. George: 


Despatches to England, 1719-1727’ (Madras, | 


1929). He was relieved of his office 


and | 


going from Bencoolen, in the Drake, arrived | 


at Madras, 4 Aug., 1722 (ibid., p. 74). He 
returned to England, from India, in the 
Eyles, in 1723 (ibid., p.. 82). 

In the E.I. Co.’s Court Book, vol. 1. p. 348, 
is an entry of which the following is an 
excerpt : 

“19 June, 1723. 
late Governor of St. Helena, 


Letter from Isaac Pyke, 
and Deputy 


Governor of the West Coast, who has arrived | 
from Fort St. George lately, representing the | 


injustice of the reflections on his manage- 
ment. Ordered that the matter be referred 
for report.’’ 


| to Isaac Pyke, 
| mother, Ann Pyke, 


“5 July, 1723, a bill for L1500 payable | 


to Isaac Pyke, ordered for 
(ibid., vol. 1. p. 372). 
The E.I. Co.’s Court of Directors, 8 July, 


1724, ordered that three bills of exchange 


acceptance.”’ 


claimed by Mr. Pyke, late Deputy Governor | 
of the West Coast, ‘‘ the one for ten thousand | 


In Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent,’ ed. Drake, 
under the heading of ‘ Hundred of Black- 
heath,’ p. 78, is an account of Pyke’s resi- 
dence known as Buffar House. ‘‘ One Garrett 
sold the ground to John and Thomas Bennett 
(vide clvii. 316), Masters in Chancery, and 
they, in 1721, disposed of the same to Sir 
Gregory Page and Isaac Pyke, Esq. . .. 
Some exchanges of land occurred between Sir 
Gregory and Mr, Pyke, known as the Gov- 
ernor of Bencoolen. He resided in Buffar 
House, and his family had long been settled 
in Greenwich. John Buffar, Esq., married 
Mr. Pyke’s niece, their son Pyke Buffar 
inherited the property. He was twice High 
Sheriff for Kent, and died young in 1769. 
There is a monument to his memory in Green- 
wich Churchyard.’’ 

‘‘ Indenture made 4 Sept., 1723, between 
(1) Robert Watson, of Greenwich, gent., 
(2) Isaac Pyke, (3) Mary Ratcliffe, of Green- 
wich, widow; lease for remainder of a term 
of 21 years, of lands in Greenwich.”’ 

Administration was granted, 7 July, 1726, 
for the property of his 
lately of Greenwich, 
dated 10 Aug., 
(10 S. 


Kent, widow, whose will, 
1710, did not name any executor 
vili. 45), 

One Edward Pyke, whom we have not 
identified, addressed a letter to the East 
India Co., 7 Oct., 1730, concerning the sale 
of some saltpetre (I.0., Miscell. Letters 
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Received, vol. xxi., no. 146; and Court Book, | 


vol, liv., p. 134). There appears to be no 
evidence at all of any relationship between 
him and Isaac Pyke. 

In May, 1731, administration of the effects 


| 


| 
| 


of one Ann Pike, deceased, was granted to | 


Borlace Pike (P.C.C.). 

Isaac Pyke was, again, appointed Governor 
of St. Helena, late in 1731. There is a 
record of ‘‘ Permission paid, 19 Nov., 1731, by 
Isaac Pyke, Govr., and Borlace Pyke, Factor, 
for St. Helena, for passages on the Enfield ”’ 
(1.0., ‘ Miscellanies,’ vol. vii., end of vol.). 
Borlace Pyke (or Pike, as his name appears 
elsewhere) may, possibly, have been a nephew 
or, perhaps, a half-nephew of Isaac Pyke. 
The Enfield, Capt. Thomas Manley com- 
mander, sailed from the Downs, 1 Dec., 1731, 
bound to Bencoolen and Batavia. On 15 
March, 1731/2, the ship ‘‘ Anchored in St. 


‘* above 20 years ago,’’ and for the produce of 
his ‘“‘ outcry’? at St. Helena (1.0., Misc. 
Letters Received, vol. xxx., Nos. 139, 200). 
This shows that Dorrill was connected with 
Isaac Pyke until the latter’s death in 1738. 


Indenture made 25 Nov., 1743, betw. (1) Mary 
Bradfor’, of Greenwich, widow, executor of 


| Isaac Pyke, late of the Island of St. Helena, 


Helena Road and saluted the Fort with 9) 


guns. At 11, Governor Pyke went on shore, 
who I saluted with 9 guns’’ (extract from 
the log of the Enfield; 1.0., Marine Records, 
Logs, vol. 670 D.). 

Governor Pyke was, no doubt, the trans- 
mitter of the MS. of ‘ Observations of Lati- 
tude and Variation, taken on board the 
Hartford, in her passage from Java Head to 


St. Helena,’ which was published in Philos. | 


Trans. No. 424, for July-August, 1732 (pp. 
331-336). The Hartford, which left Java 
Head, 2 Feb., 1731/2, arrived at St. Helena 
5 May, 1732, which allows the requisite time 
of about three months for the remainder of 
the voyage from St. Helena to England. 

Brief accounts of Pyke’s two administra- 
tions as Governor of St. Helena appear in 
Brooks, T. H., ‘ History of the Island of St. 
Helena,’ pp. 216, 247, passim (London, 
1824); Jackson, EK. L., ‘St. Helena: The 
Historic Island,’ pp. 44-48 (London, 1903). 

The East India Company, not being satis- 
fied with Pyke’s handling of affairs at St. 
Helena, determined to displace him, but 
before the orders could reach the island, he 
died there, 28 July, 1738. 

Pyke’s will, as of Greenwich, dated 5 Jan., 
1729/30, was proved 10 April, 1739, by John 
Buffar, and 30 April, 1739, by Mary Brad- 
ford, formerly Ratcliffe, the testator’s sister 
(10 S. viii. 45). An inventory was taken at 
St. Helena, of Pyke’s effects, which were sold 
at auction (St. Helena Consultations, 8 Aug., 
1738). A warrant was made in October, 1739, 


for £2,608 and paid to his executors, Mary | 


Bradford and John Buffar. These two 
petitioned 19 Aug., 1741, and 1 Nov., 1741, 
for a bond entered into by Mr. Dorrill 


esqre., deceased, & (2) John Kufiar, of London, 
merchant, esqre., etc. : 

Isaac Pyke made his will 5 Jan., 1729/30 & 
died 28 July, 1738. John Buffar now grants 
Mary Bradford a power of attorney & receives 
a release from her, 

In the library of the Society of Genealogists, 
London, added to a note of the monumental 
inscription to Ann Pyke, in Greenwich 
Churchyard (clviii. 122), is the following :— 
‘“Arms on a diamond—(Sa.) 3 pitchforks 
paleways in fess (ar.) impaling (Gu.) a chev. 
eng. between 3 garbs, ar.’’ ‘‘Pyke and 
(Hill).” 

This seems to imply a relationship between 
the families of Pyke and Hill? 

The administration of the effects of one 
John Bradford, late of St. Peter-le-Chef, 
London, but late of Greenwich, was granted 
to Mary Bradford, widow, 3 May, 1727 
(P.C.C.). 

Mary Bradford, as of East Greenwich, 
Kent, widow, made her will, dated 6 Nov., 
1749; proved 13 Jan., 1749/50 (P.C.C., reg. 
Greenly, fo. 3). The will mentions: Brother 
Isaac Pyke, deceased, who made a vault in 
the New Churchyard, East Greenwich; 
Grandson, Buffar Pyke (? Pyke Buffar) ; 
Ann, daughter of John Bradford, late son- 
in-law (? step-son); David, John, James, 
brothers of Ann. 

This Mary Bradford appears to have had, 
also, a step-daughter, Frances Bradford, who 
predeceased her. 

One Isaac Pyke, of Chidley, Co. Devon, 
in his will, dated 17 Jan., 1731/2 (Admon. 
granted 20 Jan., 1731/2; P.C.C., reg. Bed- 
ford, fo. 21), mentions brother Abraham, 
sister Mary, and a Nicholas Pike. There 
appears to be no evidence of any connection 
between these persons and Isaac Pyke, of 


| Greenwich (0b, 1738). 


Another Isaac Pike was boatswain’s mate, 
17 Aug., 1757, on the Province Ship, 
Pennsylvania (‘ Pennsylvania Archives,’ 5th 
series, vol. i., p. 87), but no particulars are 
given. 

There was, also, an Isaac Pike, ‘late a 
sergeant in Colonel Kepper’s Regiment at the 
Havannah, a bachelor, decd.,’’ of whose 
effects administration was granted, 22 March, 
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1764, to Thomas Pike, his father, ‘ now | 
residing at Newton, Co. Wilts’’ (P.C.C., Act | 
Book). 

The will of a Rev. Robert Isaac Pyke, of 
Somerset, was proved in July, 1784 (P.C.C., 
reg. Rockingham, fo. 407). 

These various entries, which are probably 
unrelated, serve to show that the Christian | 
name ‘‘Isaac,’’ although it is certainly 
unusual in the Pyke or Pike families, is not 
absolutely unique. 


EK. F. M. 


TEXT OF THE PRAYER BOOK 


PSALTER. 


OME eccentricities of recently printed 
Cambridge Prayer Books are perhaps 
worth noting. They may probably be derived 
from the MS. Annexed or the Sealed Book 
of 1662. How far they are justifiable is 
another question. In Pss. xcix. 1 and 
exxxix. 15, occur the hybrid negatives 
“‘unpatient’”’ and ‘‘ unperfect.’’ ‘‘ Thine’’ 
and ‘‘thy’’ exchange places in x. 16 and 
xxi. 8, and ‘‘ alway ’’ becomes ‘‘ always’ in 
spite of the following initial s) in lxi. 8. 
‘* Adversaries’’ in cvi. 10 and ‘‘ wits’’ in 
evil. 27, are made plural. The former is | 
surely a misunderstanding of an archaic 
singular possessive; the singular ‘‘ enemy ”’ | 
in the second half of the verse demands 
‘‘ adversary’s ’’ in the corresponding phrase, | 
The moving of a comma three places earlier 
in xviii. 11 is certainly a help: I am not so | 
sure about the smaller variation “‘ turned, so | 
that’’ . . . in cv. 25. 

The new Prayer Book, though it has 
removed the discrepancies at li. 9 (Commina- 
tion) and xc. 12 (Burial), has left those at 
xevili. 9 and Ixvii. 5 (Evensong) and xxxix. 
11 (Burial). This inconsistency is odd, for 
the only one of these divergences which had 
any case for retention was the ‘‘ away ”’ in | 
li. 9, to which Redhead set four notes. But | 
there are several ragged edges and anomalies | 
of diction in other parts of the book. | 

It is a thousand pities that the recom- 
mendations of the Bishops’ committee of a | 
few years ago for the conservative correction 
of the text of the P.B. Psalter were not 
incorporated in the new. They were uncon- 
troversial, and quite sufficient for a reason- 
able gain in accuracy and lucidity, without 
drastic retranslation, which would be 
undesirable. 

W. E. B. 
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IR ROBERT HERBERT : THE ‘D. N, B.’ 
—In the biography of Sir Robert George 


| Wyndham Herbert (‘ D. N. B.’ Second Sup- 


plement, vol. ii), the subject of the article 
is stated to have derived his name of Wynd- 


_ham from ‘‘ the first and only Earl of Kgre- 


mont.”’ Charles Wyndham, Herbert’s 

ancestor, was 2nd Earl of Egremont, and 
his son, George, was the 3rd and last Earl. 
Be oP. 

HE BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES _IN 

CHINESE: AN APPEAL _ FOR 


TRANSLATORS.—There has just appeared 
in Japan the Taisho edition of the Chinese 


| Tripitaka (Toky6, 1924-1929, fifty-five vols., 


quarto). This includes commentaries, 
diaries of pilgrims to the Buddhist Holy 
Land, and other matters. Each volume con- 
sists of some 970 pages or more of closely 
printed Chinese ideographs. 

Will not some ardent young Sinologue 
translate the best of them for us? There are 
fascinating problems involved, both literary 
and religious. Thus, in Vol. i., we have the 
Long and Middling Collections translated 
from lost Sanskrit originals in a.p. 413 and 


| 398 respectively. These Collections are the 


‘Dialogues of the Buddha,’ translated by 
Rhys Davids (Oxford, 1899-1921, 3 vols., 
8vo.), and ‘ Further Dialogues of the 


| Buddha,’ translated by Lord Chalmers (Ox- 


ford, 1926, 1927, 2 vols., 8vo.). In the case 
of middling length) there are 152 in the Pali 
recension of Lord Chalmers, but 222 in the 
Professor Anesaki of 
Tokyo has identified ninety-eight of these as 
recensions. 
Religiously, there are such items of interest 


| as this: in Dialogue 21 of the Pali (but 


No. 193 of the Chinese) Buddha tells his 
disciples to go on sending out the Love- 
Thoughts (a technical phrase) toward ban- 
dits who are cutting them to pieces with a 
I have identified the ideograph for 
‘“saw’’ in the midst of the Chinese forest. 
Starting out in the midst of this forest are 
phrases in the Roman alphabet in the mar- 
gins. These are the Pali equivalents for 
technical terms and titles of dialogues. 
Apert J, EDMUNDS. 
Cheltenham, Pennsylvania. 


‘4 MERICA,” A NEW DERIVATION.— 
A correspondent of the Montreal Daily 
Star propounds the theory that the true 
derivation of ‘‘ America’”’ is ‘‘ Amt’? = dis- 
trict; and Eric,both Scandinavian words, and 
producing ‘‘ Amteric,’”’ Eric’s land. Eric 1s 
Leif Eric. ARLINGTON. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





T E MODEL FOR ORCHARDSON’S 
NAPOLEON. — In her very interesting 
biography of her father, Sir William Quiller 
Orchardson, Mrs. Gray states (p. 262) that 
the portrait of N apoleon in the well-known 
Bellerophon picture was modelled on ‘ Mrs, 
Louis Wingfield,” who is said to have been 
the daughter of Lady Downshire. Does not 
Mrs, Gray mean Mrs, Lewis Wingfield, the 
daughter of the first Lord Castletown? She 
married Wingfield in 1868, twelve years 
before the picture was painted, and died 


in 1918. 
J. M. Butiocu. 


PRIZE FOR THE LAZIEST. — Pan- 

nonia, an old German journal of light 
reading, which appeared at Pressburg (Bra- 
tislava), brought in 1840 (May 26) this 
anecdote, described as American. 

A farmer found once his twelve workers 
lying on the ground and doing nothing, and 
said: ‘‘ Who is most idle of you? I will give 
him a dollar.’’ Eleven of them came to him, 
each claiming to be most idle. So he held 
out the dollar to the twelfth—but this man 
said only: ‘‘ Put it in my pocket.’’ 

Where are original versions of this anec- 
dote to be found? Is the nationality of the 
twelve workers ever indicated? Is this anec- 
dote of American origin? Orimported? The 
idea perhaps is taken from old collections of 
facetic. 

Orto F. Baster. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


EORGE HUDDLESTON, PUBLISHER. 
—In 1698 Thomas Lyster published ‘ The 
Blessings of Eighty-Eight, or a Short Nar- 
rative of the Auspicious Protection of our 
Reformed Protestant Church.’ It was 
“ printed by J. Matthews, for G. Huddleston, 
at the Blackamoor’s Head, near Exeter Ex- 
change, in the Strand.’’ Huddleston was the 
son-in-law of Lyster, who is said to have 
been born in 1635 and died in 1716. 

Can anyone say who was the father of 
Huddleston, or add to the details given in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1808 - 1809? Any 
particulars will be welcome. 

C. Roy Hupteston. 
“VISIBLY AFFECTED.” — Mr, Baldwin 
is said to have been ‘‘ visibly affected ”’ 
when speaking of the late Lord Balfour in 
the House of Commons the other day. Who 
first used this expression and of whom? 
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What was the occasion ? 


H. W. U. 


DWARD THE ATHELING.—It is diffi- 
cult to find any reliable source of inform- 
ation concerning Edward the Atheling, son 
of Edmund Ironside (and at one time heir 
presumptive to the throne of England), 
whilst he lived in Hungary. 

About the year 1017 he and his brother 
Edmund were sent to Norway by Canute and 
ultimately came to Hungary. Here Edward 
lived for over thirty years, and married 
Agatha—niece of the Queen of Hungary— 
having three children by her. In 1057 he 
was recalled to England, but died shortly 
afterwards, and was buried in St. Paul’s 
Minster. 

Can any of your readers inform me where 
I can find some further account of Edward’s 
life in Hungary ? 

Grorce Butt. 


(LIVER: FISHER. — The Rev. James 

Fisher married Jean Erskine, a daugh- 
ter of a fellow divine, the Rev. Ebenezer 
Erskine. A daughter of James and Jean 
(Erskine) Fisher is said to have married a 
man by the name of Oliver. Two of her 
daughters by him married and came to 
America. Jean Oliver, ‘‘ dissenter, of the 
parish of Glendermot,’’ married, 28 July, 
1788, David Carson, according to a copy of 
the marriage contract in the possession of 
one of her descendants. Margaret Oliver 
maried —— Brown. The tradition per- 
sistent in both. the Carson and Brown 
families indicates that the mother of Jean 
and Margaret was a daughter of the Rev. 
James Fisher and a grandmother of Rev. 
Ebenezer Erskine. Can any reader supply 
the names of this woman and her husband ? 


Gitpert H. Doane. 


OODEN WARSHIPS BUILT IN SCOT- 
LAND.—Were any of our ‘‘ wooden 
walls ’’ built in Scottish yards? 
What shipyards were there 1700-1800 at 
Perth or on the Tay or other rivers? 


R. Brncuam ApDAms. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION.—1. The 

following arms appear, somewhat indis- 
tinctly, on an old seal, and without any 
indication as to tincture: A chevron between 
three goats’ heads couped impaling on a 
bend three escallops. The crest is also a 
goat’s head. The animal is horned like a 
goat, but if by any chance it is a boar the 
arms would perhaps be, Gules, a chevron 


& 
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between three boars’ heads couped argent. 
These, I believe, are the arms of a family of 
Wade. The seal is, moreover, in possession 
of a Wade, but his arms are, Azure, a sal- 
tire between four escallops or. 

I should be glad to be informed (by letter 


direct to me) (1) What families are repre- | 


sented by the above arms and impalement ; 
(2) What famiiy of Wade bears the three 
boars’ heads—they appear on the quarter- 
ings of Sir William Wade in the Tower, but 
not as his own arms, 

C. L. Berry. 


Ewood House, Todmorden, Lancs. 


2. Can any reader tell me what family 


sa. muzzled, or. Crest, An otter. =) 
of a motto is Anno 1572 (? 4) Domini. 
A. W. 


ENEDICT ARNOLD: HIS BURIAL- 
' PLACE.—Can any one tell where Bene- 
dict Arnold is buried ? 
that it is in an old church near London, and 
that his wife is also buried there, with a 
tombstone on which both names are inscribed. 


Burvock. 
AZABA.—Can any of your readers kindly 
furnish information regarding a heroine 


of song, poem or story called Azara? As the 
name does not appear in any of the usual 








I was lately told | 


| sage and Nevill’s Court. 


indexes, the reference is probably to some | 
little known poem or tale, possibly by an | 


obscure writer. 


There must be some person | 


whose brain stores just this bit of informa- | 


May I have it? 
MarGaret INSLEY. 


TROOPS.—Lewis Melville, 
‘The First George,’ 


tion. 


MERCENARY 
in his story of 
says: 


| Xvi. ). 
| edition of the ‘ Herball’ be seen? 


The head of the House of Hanover obtained | 


considerable sums of money by the sale of regi- 


ments composed of their subjects to any power | 


engaged in war—a proceeding commen to most 
German sovereigns, and one which provided an 
appreciable portion of their income. 

Was this custom confined to the German 
states, and for how long was it recognised ? 
Were such mercenary troops usually paid the 
same amount as those soldiers who were serv- 
ing their own country? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 

The Mount, Northwood. 


“ALL FRONTAGE.’’—Lewis Melville, in 
writing of the Duke of Monmouth, 
says that ‘‘he was, as has been said of a 





| 


° | explain it. 
bore the arms, Ermine, three bears’ heads, | 


In place | 
n place | ({REEK IN AN ADVERTISEMENT.—An 


handsome actor of to-day, 
Of whom was this said? 


J. LanpFearR Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


om THORN” IN SUSSEX PLACE-NAMES, 
—Can one of your readers tell me 
what is the meaning of the Sussex word 
‘‘Thorn’’—as applied to hamlets? For 
instance, we have ‘‘ Guestling Thorn,’’ ‘ Nin- 
field Thorn,” etc. 
J. P. Bacon Purturps. 


‘“ AS BLACK AS ITCHUL.”’ — In Sussex 
we have this expression, but nobody can 
What is its origin? 
J. P. Bacon Putts. 


‘all frontage’.” 


advertisement in The Times of 21 Mar., 
1930, contained Greek—oi rodXoi. 
this unprecedented ? 


Ts not 


HERMAN COHEN. 


OHN GERARD (1545 - 1612). — Has the 
exact site of his garden been discovered? 
It was supposed to have been on the N. side 
of Holborn, but it is more probable that his 
house was on the S. side of that thorough- 
fare, with the garden behind Fetter Lane, 
in that old garden region of Bartlett’s Pas- 
The picture of his 
garden on the title-page of the 1597 
‘ Herball ’’ is worth examining. I commend 
the curious building on the right to our 
Elizabethan experts, but it may be fanciful. 
Does a copy of the engraved portrait by 
Hall (?) exist. (Cf. ‘ Rees’s Cyclopedia’ 
Where can a copy of the 1744 8vo. 
It is 
noted by Watt (‘ Bibl. Brit.’ i, 409k). 
J. ARDAGH. 


BARREL CHURN.—When was the hori- 
’ zontal barrel churn invented or introduced 
into English dairies, in place of the old 
upright churns? Did barrel churns come 
from Holland? W. Ellis, in the ‘The 
Country Housewife’s Companion,’ in 1750 
refers to the barrel-churn as ‘‘ new invented.” 
R. Hepcer WaAttAce. 


RMS OF LANDER FAMILY.—I should 
be glad if any of your readers could 
identify the families represented in the quar- 
terings of the following arms, borne by John 
Lander about 1723: Ist and 4th qrs.: Ar 
gent erminois three piles sable annulets 
argent; 2nd and 3rd qrs. Azure ten billets 
or. 
1 believe the Lander family belonged to 
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Poole, Dorsetshire. A John Lander mar- 
ried 22 Sept., 1774, Mary Campbell  (b. 


18 March, 1752), daughter of Dr. Alexander | 


Campbell, M.D., of Tomnagrew, who died at | 


Poole, in 1804. 
James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A.,SCOT. 


ARCHERY.—Are there any old books of | 


instruction for archery practice? I should 
like information particularly on two points. 
First, could or did, archers in battle regulate 


their aim not only by direction but also by | 


distance, sending the arrow with less force 
if the target was near? 
distance for the effective discharge of an 
arrow at a target? Secondly, was the cross- 
bow on the whole an improvement on the 
long-bow? The latter was, I suppose, at 
any rate a more convenient weapon for the 
man who had to carry it? Was there much 
difference in the rapidity with which suc- 


What is the least | 


ceeding volleys of arrows could be delivered ? | 


H. F. 


HARLOTTE ALINGTON BARNARD. — 
This writer, the centenary of whose birth 


occurs this year, wrote a large number of ; 


ballads under the pseudonym of Claribel. 
She has place in the ‘ D. N. B.’—but I should 
be glad to have any additional information 
about her. Probably there is no reader who 
has any example of such reviews of her work 
as appeared in the ’sixties, yet—on the 
chance that some may have been preserved, 
I would ask for note of them. Have letters 
of hers turned up recently among autographs 
for sale ? 
L. 


“ POPE’S NOSE.’’—What part of a fowl 
is this, and what is the origin of the 
phrase. It is also called ‘‘ parson’s nose.” 


Hf. R. 


BRUSSELS QUERY.—Why is the part of 
Brussels which includes the rue Haute 
called ‘the Marollian Quarter ’’? 
&. H. €.-P. 
SOURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. 
1. “Or like a gate of steel 
Fronting the sun, receives and renders 


_ back 
His figure and his heart.” 
A favourite quotation of Hazlitt’s. 


2. In a letter of 1830... “the dishonest, 
reluctant and clandestine manner in which, to 
orrow a apes phrase from ‘The Turnpike 
Gate,’ some gentlemen, as Crack says, introduce 
good ale and having turned their backs ‘ other 
gentlemen slip in and drink it.” 

G. S. G. 


A 


Replies. 
HUC AND GABET. 
(clviii. 207). 
‘HERE are two books, the first being 


an account of the journey made_by 
the missionaries Gabet and Huc in Tar- 


tary and Tibet in 1844-6, and _ the 
second, known as ‘L’empire ‘Chinois,’ 
being a continuation of their journey. Both 


were republished in 1924-6 by the Lazarists 
of Pekin and ‘‘ The Journey in Tartary and 
Tibet’? contains many notes, geographical 
and otherwise, with regard to assertions that 
have been questioned. For reasons of health 
Huc was obliged to return to France and 
he had some share in persuading Napoleon 
III to send an expedition to Cochin - China, 
He also advocated the expedition of 1860 to 
Pekin, which was undertaken in consequence 
of the murder of a missionary. The general 
of the expedition left France in January ; 
Huc died in March, aged forty-seven. Gabet 
had died seven years earlier of yellow fever 
at Rio Janeiro. 

The accounts of the travels of the two mis- 
sionaries were not taken seriously when first 
they were published, but were regarded as 
amusing and suitable for children, to whom 
they were read like a novel. There is even a 
story of a missionary bishop who apologised 
for having such frivolous works upon his 
table. But when the attention of learned men 


| was directed to them, a different view was 


taken. A fierce attack was made on the 
veracity of the missionaries by the famous 
Russian explorer Prijevalsky, who tried 
twice, but in vain, to get to Lhasa. Indig- 
nant perhaps that two simple missionaries 
should have succeeded where a Russian gen- 


| eral had come to grief, he declared that they 


never reached Lhasa, and pointed out errors. 
which he was to some extent qualified to do, 
because he was personally acquainted with a 
part of their route. Prince Henry of 
Orleans also followed a part of the same 
route with Huc’s works attached to his 
saddle; he tried to vindicate the fathers, and 
most people will probably admit that he has 
been more or less successful. An explana- 
tion has even been evolved anent the sacred 
tree, which bore on each of its many leaves 
a letter of the Tibetan alphabet, and the 
story of the Bokte who gashed himself before 
a large assembly, and, while a copious stream 
of blood was flowing, uttered oracles, and 
afterwards healed the wound by blowing on 
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to it, has been shown to be less unlikely than | 


it seems. The Prince, however, is inclined 
to think that the fathers did not see an uni- 
corn. It must be remembered that they were 
primarily missionaries, not expert geo- 
graphers, and that they had no great know- 
ledge of natural history. 

Several travellers, who, unlike the mission- 
aries, entered Tibet from the north-east, have 
never even mentioned them. But the Ameri- 
can explorer Rockliff, while admitting that 
Huc ‘‘ frequently embellishes ’’ as in his ac- 
count of the gorge near Hsi-ning, says that 
‘“his work cannot be too highly praised.”’ 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


The first edition of Huc and Gabet was pub- 
lished in Paris in two volumes in 1850. The 
first English translation (by W. Hazlitt) was 
issued in the National Illustrated Library of 
1851, and published the following year by 
Ingram in two octavo volumes, under the title 
‘ Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China dur- 
ing the year 1844-1846’; a 16mo edition, 
also in two volumes, was issued in the same 
year by Longman. In April, 1928, a new 
edition was published by Routledge; this was 
edited, with an introduction, by Prof. P. 
Pelliot, in the ‘ Broadway Travellers’ Series,’ 
two volumes, octavo, 5s, net. An edition of 
Huce’s ‘Travels in Tartary,’ edited by H. 
D’Ardenne de Tizac, and also translated by 
Hazlitt, was published in October, 1927, by 
Knopf, in the ‘‘ Blue Jade Library,’ octavo, 
10s. 6d, net. 

Evariste Régis Huc was born at Toulouse 
in 1813. He went out to China in 1839, and 
after superintending a Christian Mission in 
the Southern Provinces, spent much time in 
perfecting his knowledge of the language and 
customs of the Tartars. In 1844 he under- 
took, with Joseph Gabet, his fellow Lazarist 
(born 1808), an expedition to Tibet. After 
and arduous journey, they succeeded in open- 
ing a little chapel in Lhasa; the intervention 
of the Chinese Regent, however, resulted in 
their being conveyed back to Canton in 
October, 1846. Gabet returned to Europe, 
proceeded thence to Rio de Janeiro, and 
died there shortly afterwards. Huc remained 
at Canton for three years, returning to 
Europe in shattered health in 1852. He died 
in Paris in 1860. Further particulars will 
be found in the ‘ Mission du Thibet de 1855 
a 1870’ (Verdun, 1872), by the Abbé 
Desgodin, and ‘ Le pére Huc et ses critiques ’ 
(1893), by Prince Henry of Orleans. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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4 GHA ”» = TEA (clviii. 206).—This is the 

Chinese form of the word in the liter. 
ary and Canton dialects, and it is found in 
Europe in Portuguese and in the Slavonic 
languages as chai. In the Amoy dialect of 
Chinese it is te, as we have it, and German, 
Dutch, French and Spanish. See K. Lok- 
otsch, ‘ Etymologisches Worterbuch der Euro- 
pdischen Worter Orientalischen Ursprungs’ 
(Heidelberg, 1927), p. 33, no. 415. 

S. GaAsELzE. 


All over China, practically, the word for 
tea is ch’a (pron. ch’ah aspirated). From 
there the word has spread to Japan, all the 
continent of Asia, I believe, and to Russia 
(tshai)—places) to which tea was carried 
overland. 

When the supplies of tea were brought 
from Foochow, then the countries thence 
supplied adopted words founded on te (pron. 
‘‘tay’’), the word jin use in the dialect 
of those parts of the Fukhien province, Thus 
French thé, Spanish té, German and Dutch 
thee, Danish the, Malay teh. 

India and England, supplied originally by 
the H.E.I.C.S. from Canton, and Portugal, 
supplied from Macao, were guided by the 
word used in Canton, and about a.p. 1671 
the English used to say cha or tcha, while 
the Portuguese still use cha. About 1684 
we used to say thé, from the French, and 
early in the eighteenth century adopted the 
present form ‘‘tea.’’ Italy, I believe, has 
both cia and t?. 

The word in use in the English Army is 
derived, of course, from India, and is one 
of the many words adopted by ‘‘ Tommy 
Atkins ’’ while serving in that country. 

T. M. WAKEFIELD, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


Mr. H. Sato will find the origin of this 
word in ‘‘ Hobson-Jobson,’’ ‘A Glossary, 
etc.,, Yule and Burnell, 1903, p. 905. It was 
alleged that our ‘‘tea’’ is derived from the 
Chinese chha@; instances are given of Euro- 
pean use of the form chaa in 1598; of cha, 
1611; of chaw cups, 1616; and so on; but 
why it should have come back into modern 
Army slang is puzzling, unless it passed into 
Anglo-Chinese, and thus was found by our 
soldiers. 

ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


APAL AMBASSADORS: A CORREC- 
TION (clviii. 63, 101).—Mr. Hippisley, 
who desired in 1791 to re-establish diplomatic 
intercourse between England and the Pope 
(see second reference) was not Henry Cox 
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Hippisley, M.P. for Somerset, but his cousin, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


John Coxe Hippisley, afterwards a baronet | 


and M.P. for Sudbury. 
G, 8. G. 


(HE NAME AND FAMILY OF SMITH 
(clviii. 28, 86, 124, 139); NEW ENG- 


LAND STATES OF AMERICA (clvili. 47, | 


85, 123, 139, 1535).—M ay I be allowed to sug- 
gest that correspondents exercise a little 
more caution in their replies to queries relat- 
ing to America? Thus, on p. 85, we read: 
“The name of New England came into exis- 
tence almost as soon as Englishmen were 
acquainted with that part of the North- 
American continent. The doughty John 
Smith, sailing from Jamestown, explored the 
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(very meagre) about those Miss Bryant 
should consult Alexander Brown’s ‘ Genesis 
of the United Sates,’ 1890, ii. 1004-1010. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S, 


EW ENGLAND STATES OF AMER- 
ICA (clviii. 47, 85, 123, 139, 153).—In 
the list of early voyagers to New England, 
at the third reference, there is no mention 
of Adrian Block, the celebrated Dutch hydro- 


| grapher for the Dutch East India Company, 


region from the Penobscot to Cape Cod, wrote | 


a glowing account of it, and suggested that 
it should be called New England. Henry, 
Prince of Wales, liked the name.’’ Part of 
the coast of New England had been explored 
by Bartholomew Gosnold in 1602, twelve 
years before Smith sailed along it; when 
Smith arrived there in April, 1614, it was 


not from Jamestown but from London; and | 


Prince Henry, so far from having ‘‘ liked 
the name’’ of New England, had never heard 
of it, as he had died in 1612. It was Henry’s 
brother Prince Charles, afterwards Charles 
I, who ‘‘ liked the name.’’ These 


errors | 


might be allowed to pass, were it not that | 
they have misled Miss Epita Bryant into | 
the belief (ante p. 139) that Smith perhaps | 


left descendants in Virginia. Baptized onJan. 
6, 1580, Capt. John Smith was the son of 
George and Alice Smith of Willoughby, Lin- 
colnshire; he reached Virginia in the spring 
of 1607; took an active part in the affairs 
of that colony in the years 1607 - 1609; left | 
Virginia in the autumn of 1609, and never 
returned; in ‘‘the month of Aprill, 1614, 
with two Ships from London,’”’ he ‘‘ chanced 
to arriue in New-England, a parte of Amer- 
yea,” having sailed ‘‘ from the Downes, the 
third of March”? (‘ Works,’ 1884, pp. 187, 
240); arrived back at Plymouth, England, 
Aug. 5, 1614 (p. 219); again sailed for New 
England on June 24, 1615 (p. 221), but was 
captured by the French; in 1617 ‘‘ made a 
last attempt, but the three vessels in which | 
he and his company were embarked were kept | 
im port by bad weather, and the expedition | 
was abandoned ”’ (see ‘ D. N. B.’); and died, | 
ant never having married, in June, | 





But though Capt. John Smith left no | 
descendants in Virginia or elsewhere, there | 
were two or three other John Smiths in Vir- | 
ginla in the early days, and for information ‘| 


then stationed at New Amsterdam. 

In an article by Captain Charles Hervey 
Townshend, of ‘‘ Raynham,’’ New Haven, 
Connecticut, published in The Connecticut 
Quarterly, 1896, is it stated that: 


Adrian Block gives us positive proof of his 
having visited our beautiful and spacious har- 
bor, through the medium of a valuable chart 
which was constructed on a voyage of explora- 
tion, and deposited on his return to Holland 
in the Lokas Kas on the States General in the 
Royal Archives at the Hague. This voyage was 
made during the summer of 1614, when he ex- 
plored this place in his yacht Onrust (The Rest- 
less) of sixteen tons burthen, which he had built 
the winter before, and was probably the first 
vessel constructed in these parts by a European. 

This region he named Rodenbergh (Red 
Mount), no doubt suggested by the appearance 
of the two prominent bluffs, East and West 
Rocks, as seen by him from his vessel’s deck, 
studding the coast range. It is probable that 
Block sailed up this harbour and explored its 
shores in his yawl, leaving the Onrust at anchor 
in the quiet roadsted off the Oyster Point of 
our day. We judge from his report that his 
stay in our harbour was brief, and he soon 
pursued his voyage eastward, locating numerous 
shoals and islands. 

Previous to 1614 our harbor was frequently 
visited by Europeans, while on their voyages 
of exploration or trade with the Indians, the 
English claiming by right of Cabot’s discovery 
(although he never set foot on the shore), the 
French from Varrazano reports, and the Dutch 
by Hudson’s explorations and purchases from 
the Indians. 

It is quite likely that Block’s voyage was 
followed up by one or two visits yearly from 
Dutch vessels for the purpose of trading with 


| the natives in furs, which was found to be quite 


a valuable speculation, so valuable indeed, that 
the Dutch kept very quiet about it, evidently 
fearing that the English might interfere should 
they know of it. 


The Genealogist’s Magazine, vol. i. No. 4, 
1925, published an article on early adven- 
turers to New England, by Mr. G. Andrews 
Moriarty, in which the writer says: 

there had been English fishing stations on this 


coast long before [i.e. before 1607]. Ever since 
1500 the Norman fishermen of Dieppe and the 


‘ Devon and Cornish seamen had been going 
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to Newfoundland Banks for cod, and one can- 
not say how early the Devon men had pushed 


on South-westward to the Maine coast owing | 
to the fact that they made no permanent settle- | 


ments in this region, nor kept any records. 
D. Matrsy VERRILL. 


()LD MEDICAL AND SURGICAL APPLI- | 
ANCES (elviii. 152, 194, 213, 227).—If | 


A. N. is making a study of old surgical ap- 
pliances—I see that books are being recom- 
mended to him—he would do well to consult 
the ‘ Armamentarium Chirurgicum Joannis 
Sculteti.? John Schultz (1595-1645) was 
famous, like Albucasis and Paré before him, 
as one of the great illustrators of surgery and 
surgical instruments. There is an edition of 
the ‘Armamentarium’ published 
1653, but I would recommend the augmented 
edition of Dr. Lamzweerde, brought out by 
Dr. Tiling at Leyden, 1693. Should A. N. 


wish to probe further into the past there is | 
John | 


the excellent and learned work of 
Stewart Milne, ‘Surgical Instruments in 
Greek and Roman Times,’ Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1907. 
Rory FLETCHER. 
ERALDRY: IDENTIFICATION 


thanks for R. S. B.’s reply have been delayed 


while securing further information concerning | 
the armorial salver, which his friend, Mr. | 
Glen Taylor, F.S.A., primarily interested in | 


the identification, reports is not of silver, 
but plate; has no maker’s marks, or anything 
that would date it, though, from the appear- 
ance of the salver, Mr. Glen Taylor is in- 
clined to agree with the owner’s statement, 
based on family tradition, that it is about 
two hundred years old. My correspondent 
corrects the previous blazoning: the dexter 
arms are within an engrailed bordure, but, 
apart from this addition, the description 
stands as given in the query at the first 
reference, 
Henry Curtis. 


ECORDS SUBSTANTIATING CLIM- 


ATIC CHANGES (celviii. 204).—From | 
the form of this query it is not clear if the | 


enquirer is aware of the context of the 
quotation given. 


inference to be drawn is that easterly winds 


were more prevalent than westerly, but Ver- ' 


stegan’s argument on pp. 118 and 119 of 
the 1673 edition of his ‘ Restitution’ is that 
by reason of physical differences in the bed of 
the sea east and west of the Straits of Dover, 


‘‘it is observed that the current of water | 
is more swift down the Channel towards the ' 
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at Elm, | 


OF | 
ARMS (clviii. 113. 157).—The writer’s | 


He states that the natural | 
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| 
| West, than from the West unto the East,” 

Possibly the enquirer has already con- 
sidered this argument and regards it as 
inadequate to explain the phenomenon 
quoted, and this reply is only given in case 
he is not acquainted with the context. 

H. Kenpra Baker, 


Hindhead. 


| LEGENDS OF ANGELS (clviii. 135, 213). 

— Goethe introduces Michael, Gabriel 
| and Raphael into the prelude of the first 
| part of Faust, where they each sing a few 
lines of a hymn. They advance in the order 
of their dignity as it is given in the Celes- 
| tial Hierarchy of Dionysius the Areopagite, 
who received the information from St. Paul, 
who learned about the angels when he was 
| ravished up into heaven. This introduction 
of the three archangels into the legend of 
Faust seems to be quite original. 

Stories about the appearance of good angels 
are said to be numerous. According to the 
‘Golden Legend,’ St. Mellon was — saying 
| Mass, when both he and the Pope saw an 
' angel on the right hand side of the altar. 

The angel told Mellon to go to Rouen, of 

which he ultimately became a bishop. St. 

Michael appeared to St. Aubert, bishop of 

Avranches, and told him to build a sanc- 

tuary in his honour. The good bishop hesi- 
tated, whereupon the archangel appeared 

again, and as the bishop still demurred, he 
appeared a third time and struck him on 
the head with his staff, making a hole in his 
skull, which was carefully preserved after 
death. St. Frances, a Roman lady in the 
sixteenth century, saw her guardian angel, 
and received advice from him on matters of 
importance. 

The cult of angels was widespread in the 
early Middle Ages, especially in Umbria, 
where it has completely disappeared. Lan- 
guage is sometimes used to the archangels, 
which almost suggests the existence of a cult. 
| In the Slavonic liturgy, Gabriel is the dis- 
| tributor of divine favours, the leader of the 
angels, the servant of the Divine Majesty, a 
| divine champion in the world. ‘‘If thou 
art with us, who can be against us ’’—so ends 
| the invocation to him. St, Michael is popu- 
lar among the Abyssinians, 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


SCOTTISH SOLDIERS IN FRANCE 
TEMP. JOAN OF ARC (elviii. 205).— 
| This subject was dealt with elaborately in 
Father Forbes-Leith’s ‘Scots Men-at-Arms 
and Lifeguards in France from their Founda- 
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tion until their final Dissolution, MpcccxvIII- 
mpcccxxx’ (Edinburgh, 1882: 2 vols; 312 
copies). John Grant handled it more 
casually in his ‘ Scottish Soldier of Fortune ’ 
(1890, pp. 235-331). 

J. M. Buttocu. 


Your correspondent may find interest in 
the following extract from ‘ Joan of Arc,’ by 
Albert Bigelow Paine (Macmillan, 1925). 
While the reference may not carry soldier 
evidence, Scotch relevance is apparent: 

Joan had also a pennant, on which was pic- 
tured the Annunciation, with an angel holding 
a lily. From an old document we know that the 
work and material for both were supplied by 
one Hauves Poulvoir, who received 25 francs 
for everything. 

Poulvoir is thought to have been a Scotch- 
man by the name of James (or Hamish) Power, 
of which the French form is a liberal adapta- 
tion. 

Witi1am R. Power. 


EG-TOPS AND WHIP-TOPS  (clviii. 
204).—-Your correspondent E. H, is mis- 
taken in thinking that peg-tops are nearly 
extinct. 1 think enquiries at toy-shops, 
especially in the provinces, would furnish 
convincing proof to the contrary. It is true 
that whip-tops are much more popular than 
they used to be and have to some extent 
taken the place of peg-tops, but a large num- 
ber of boys, as I have verified from personal 
observation, and by questioning my schoolboy 
son, still play with the peg-top. It appears 
to be the case, moreover, so my daughter tells 
me, that whip-tops are used much more fre- 
quently by girls than boys, or by younger 
children, whereas peg-tops are used by boys 
up to the age of twelve to fourteen. At least 
peg-tops are still as popular among the boys 
of this place as they ever were. The once pop- 
ular spinning-top, on the other hand, seems to 
have largely died out, but this, of course, 
unlike the other two, was an indoor toy, 
and much more expensive to buy. 


SaMvE. J. LOOKER. 
The Book Nook, Billericay, Essex. 


About 1860 these were made large of box- 
wood, with square pointed steel spikes; the 
object being to spike and split the other tops 
while spinning. 


J. G. Hawkins. 


J. Strutt in his ‘Sports and Pastimes of 
the People of England,’ p. 305, says “‘ we 
have hitherto been speaking of the whip-top : 


for the peg-top, I believe, must be ranked | 
among the modern inventions, and probably | 
originated from the tee-totums and whirll- ' 
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| gigs, which seem all of them to have some 


reference to the tops. ..’’ The ‘New Eng- 
lish Dictionary ’ describes the peg-top as ‘‘a 
pear-shaped wooden spinning top, with a 
metal pin or peg forming the point, spun 
by the rapid uncoiling of a string wound 
about it.’’ In the ‘ New Book of Sports,’ 
1885, p. 513, the peg-top is said ‘‘ to have 
very much gone out in London,”’ and in Jes- 
sopp’s ‘ Arcady,’ vol. viii. p. 238, it says 
‘“Tf there are two men in my parish who 
can spin a peg-top, I don’t know the second.’’ 


H. M. CasHMORE. 


VERSES IN HENRY OXINDEN’S HAND 
(clvili. 205). — These were printed by 
Ellis of Bond Street in their catalogue a few 
years ago. By the courtesy of the firm I 
was enabled to see and copy them into my 
note-book on Henry Oxinden. 
F. W. Cock. 

WO GAMES (elviii. 150, 191).—Perhaps 

‘*Cass’’ was Casino, a game in which 
the ten of diamonds and two of spades are 
called Big Cass and Little Cass respectively. 
I should never have thought of it as a gam- 
bling game, but no doubt some people will 
gamble on anything. It seems quite unknown 
nowadays, and I suppose it to be too quiet 
for modern tastes. 

In the new number of the Genealogists’ 
Magazine (vol. v. No. 5) there is a reference 
to Casino on p. 153, quoted as from ‘ Bar- 
nard Letters,’ by Anthony Powell (London, 
1928). In a letter written by the Bishop of 
Limerick from Ardfert Abbey, the seat of 
Lord Glandore, on Aug, 28, 1799, the writer 
says that after dinner there was “‘ coffee and 
tea and a game of Casino; no bets above 
half-a-crown, and not a shadow of gaming in 


the family.” G. H. Warrr. 
222 South Norwood Hill. 


HE HISTORY OF TEA (clviii. 169, 209). 
—I infer from answers kindly sent to 
my enquiry that originally when introduced 
tea was offered in some form of bowl as 
porridge and soup were served, then came the 
small cups without handles, suggesting cold 
tea. 

I have prints circa, 1798 from Old Sheffield 
Plate catalogues showing a large centre urn 
and two smaller ones combined with a bowl 
on a stand. I possess one of these cumber- 
some combinations. All three urns are fitted 
with lamps, the larger one obviously for hot 
water, which can be placed so that boiling 
water could be poured into either of the 
smaller ones for tea or coffee. 
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These heavy ceremonial combinations are | 
variously described in the catalogues as “ tea | 


machine ’’ and “ tea equipage.”’ 
The derivation of ‘‘ Hyson”’ 
interesting. 
I wonder if the ‘‘small basin of tea 
referred to by Mr. Wutte could be dated ? 


F. Brapsury. 


ASHIONS IN PRINTING (clviii. 187. 
228).—It is certainly to be preferred to 
begin a line of poetry with a minuscule let- 
ter, as this facilitates reading, letting the 
eyes flow from line to line unrestrained. A 
Czech printer of Olomouc, a follower of this 
‘modern ’’ method, told me this anecdote: 
He had once to print a collection of poems 


” 
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Naper del counte de Dunbretan, and Mathew 
le Naper de Aghelek, swore fealty to Edward 
I in 1296. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT, 
22, Alexander Place, Oban. 


BESTIARIES (clviii. 206).—For illustra- 
’ tions of bestiaries, one of the best known 
works is Cahier’s ‘ Mélanges d’archéologie,’ 
4 volumes, Paris, 1847 - 1856, with the Sup- 
plement, ‘ Nouveaux Mélanges d’archéologie,’ 
4 volumes, Paris, 1874-1877. The following 
English works on the subject may be of inter- 
est : 

Watkins, ‘Gleanings from the Natural 


| History of the Ancients,’ London, 1896. 


of an elder poet, and he did it with minu- | 


scule letters at the beginnings of the lines. 
The first copies of the book being forwarded 


to the public, the author came to the print- | 


ing-shop, lamenting how many misprints dis- 
figure his verses ‘‘ All the beginnings of lines 
are printed with minuscule letters .. .”’ 
Orto F, BaBier. 
Olomouc, Czechslovakia. 
SCAR WILDE'S TRANSLATIONS 
FROM THE POLISH (clviii. 151), — 


a CAPTAIN! 


Might not the poetess be Helena Modjeska, | 


the actress ? 
lated ’’ her poem from 
phrase prepared by herself. Where 
Wilde and Modjeska first meet? Was it in 
America, where she was living at the time 
of his first American tour? 
Paut McPuHartin. 
Birmingham, Michigan. 


NAPERER AT THE KING’S CORONA- 

TION: SIR JOHN DRAYTON’S 
CLAIM IN 1399 (clviii. 201).—With refer- 
ence to Mr. E. Sr. 


an English para- 


If so, Wilde may have ‘“‘ trans- | 


did | 


| in the ‘ Riverside Song Book,’ 


JoHN Brooxs’s note, | 


would you permit me to say that I can find | 


no evidence whatever to support the state- 
ment advanced by Sir John Drayton that he 
was a descendant of a King of Scotland by 
a Countess of Mar prior to the Conquest. 
Moreover, the title of Earl was unknown in 
Scotland at the time the marriage is supposed 
to have taken place. 
between a King of Scotland and a member 
of the Mar family was that of Robert I and 


Evans, ‘Animal Symbolism in Ecclesias- 


tical Architecture,’ London, 1896. (Contains 
an excellent bibliography). 
Druce, ‘ Medieval Bestiaries and _ their 


Influence on Ecclesiastical and Decorative 


Art.’ (In the Journal of the British Arche- 
ological Association, N.S., volumes 25-6, 
1919-20). 


James, ‘A Peterboro’ Psalter and Bes- 
tiary’ (Roxburghe Club, 1926). 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


MY CAPTAIN’ (celviii. 
206). — This Whitman poem has been 
tice set to music, by Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
and by C. M. Wyman. The former settin 
will be found in the ‘Laurel Song Book, 
edited by W. Lawrence Tomlins, and _pub- 
lished by Birchard (U.S.A.), and the latter 
edited by 
W. M. Lawrence and O. Blackman, and pub- 
lished by Houghton (U.S.A.). Whitman in- 
cluded this poem in his ‘ Memories of Presi- 
dent Lincoln.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘““(XATE”’ IN LONDON STREET NAMES 

(cl. 353).—The address of the branch 

of the London and County Bank at Knights- 

bridge in 1856 is given as Albert Gate, hav- 
ing been previously St. George’s Place. 

Mr. Davis, in ‘ The Memorials of the Han- 


| let of Knightsbridge,’ dated 1859, has a foot- 


The first marriage | 


Isabel, daughter of Donald, Earl of Mar, 


about 1295. 
The Napier family probably descended 
from that of le Naper. There is a charter of 


44 Hen. III (1259) ‘‘ Johes le Naper, venator | 


regis Haveringe, Maner, 18 acres 


messuag Hssex.’’ 


terre | 
Johan le Naper, Johan le ' 


‘* Gate ’’ is a modern 
What 


note to Princes Gate. 
stupidity for a square or terrace, 
can be more unmeaning ? 


A. H. W. FynMokre. 
Littlehampton. 


a eves AURATUS ”’ (clviii. 206).—See 

the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ article 
on Knighthood. There it is stated that “all 
knights were . . . knights of the spur or 
‘equites aurati’ because their spurs were 
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golden or gilt—the spurs of squires being of 


peculiar badge in popular estimation and 
proverbial speech.’’ 
C. Roy Hupteston. 


Knights-bachelor were 
golden-spurred horsemen. 
and privilege of using a signet were among 
the conditions of knighthood. When King 
Alfred made his nephew Athelstane a knight, 
he gave him a sword with a golden scabbard. 


WILLIAM BRADBROOKE. 


STROLOGICAL BOOKS OF PHYSIC 
(clviii. 207). — The second volume of 
F. L. Gardner’s ‘Catalogue raisonné of 
works on the Occult Sciences’ is devoted to 
Astrological Books, and contains a history of 
Astrology by W. W. Westcott. 
of Saunders’s works are on pp. 138 and 139. 
The title of the book in question is, accord- 
ing to Gardner, ‘ The Astrological Judgement 
and Practice of Physick, deduced from the 
position of the Heavens at the decumbiture 
of the Sick Person, etc.,’ and it ‘‘ contains a 
portrait of Author and table.’’ 8vo. Lon- 
don. 1677. Collation (xxxviii.) 208 and 
214 pp. 

Wm. Lilly wrote one of the dedicatory pre- 
faces and speaks in high terms of Saunders. 
He signs himself, ‘‘ Your old Friend and 
faithful Propagator of Astrology.’’ 

Richard Saunders (or Sanders) the astro- 
logist, was born in 1613 and died c. 1687. 
F. L. Colvile, in his ‘ Worthies of Warwick- 
shire,’ says that apart from the date of his 
birth and the names of his works, nothing is 
known of him. A list of his works is to be 
found in the British Museum Catalogue. 


equites aurati, 


There is a brief article on him in the ‘ Dic- | 


tionary of National Biography,’ but there 
appears to be very little definite information 
concerning him, 
H. M. Casumore. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 


E. C. might be interested in the works of 
Joseph Blagrave (1610-1682), especially ‘ Bla- 
grave’s Astrological Practice of Physick.’ 


This work and various other curious recipes, | 


astrological formulae, etc., are quoted in the 
Conjuror’s Magazine,’ published about 
1792, The title-page of Richard Saunders’ 
book, and a short account of his life, will be 
found in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy,’ under his name. For further notice 
of Saunders and his works, see the ‘ History 
Teachers’ Miscellany,’ vol. vii. pp. 28 and 
150. All the above may he seen at the 
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The gilt spurs | 


The entries | 











| Reading Room, British Museum. 
silver or white metal—and these became their | 


Witrrep H. Hoven. 


THE WATERLOO BALL (clviii. 189, 226). 

—Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff writes 
| in his ‘ Notes from a Diary 1886 - 1888,’ i. 
| 173, London, 1900, 


August 18, 1887. Drove over to spend the day 
with the Mallets, with whom we went in the 
evening to see their neighbour, Lady de Ros, 
who is now ninety-two. The conversation soon 
found its way to the ball of the 15th June, 1815, 
of which the Lady de Ros was the heroine. I 
asked her if it had taken place in the Hétel de 
Ville. ‘“ No,’ she said, “that is a common 
mistake. It really took place in ~ father’s 
house, which is now pulled down. I looked for 
it in vain when I was in Brussels in 1869, and 
learned its fate from a stationer, the repre- 
sentative of one whom I remembered in the 
same place.” 

J. ARDAGH, 


There is an engraving of the house where 
the Duchess of Richmond’s ball took place, 
in The Illustrated London News of Nov. 20, 
1852. 

James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A.,SCOT. 


ywo BENEFACTORS OF YORK MIN- 

STER, (clviii. 114). — The Sir Arthur 
Ingram referred to was probably that Sir 
Arthur Ingram who died Aug. 24, 1642, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey two days 
later. He was the son of Hugh Ingram of 
Rothwell near Leeds, who in his will 
describes himself as ‘‘citizen and _ tallow 
chandler of London.’? His mother was the 
daughter of Richard Goldthorpe, haber- 
dasher of York. Born about 1567, he was 
trained in the law, but having command of 
ample capital from the City, he began his 
career by dealing in real property. In 1604 
he was controller of the customs of the Port 
of London: in 1612 he was appointed secre- 
tary to the Council of the North, and he 
was knighted in the following year. 

He was returned as Member of Parlia- 
ment for Stafford in 1609. In the Addled 
Parliament, 1614, he represented Romney 
in Kent, and in 1620 Appleby in Westmor- 
land. After this he represented York till 
1628. 

He built Ingram’s Hospital in Bootham, 
York, and endowed it in his will, made in 
1640. When living in London he resided 
first in Fenchurch Street, and afterwards in 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, where he died. 

At one time or another no less than forty- 
one estates, for the most part in Yorkshire, 
belonged to him. In 1622 he purchased 
Temple Newsam, near Leeds, from the Duke 
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of Lennox. 

Sir Arthur Ingram erected a fine mansion 
in York on the site of the 
palace at the north side of the Minster, and 
entertained Charles I the whole of the sum- 
mer of 1642. 

He was married three times, 
by each marriage. His first wife was Sarah 
Brown, the daughter of a London merchant, 
and her issue was two sons and a daughter. 
The eldest son, Arthur, was knighted in 
1621, and was thereafter known as_ Sir 
Arthur Ingram the younger. 

The second wife of Sir Arthur the elder 
was Alice, daughter of William Ferrers of 
London, by whom he had one son, Thomas, 
who was knighted by Charles I. The third 
wife was a daughter of Sir Edward Greville 
of Mileote in Warwickshire. None of the 
children of this. marriage survived their 


and had issue 


childhood. 
Sir Arthur Ingram, the younger, died in 
1655, and was buried in Whitkirk Church. 


For a capital account of the Ingrams, the 
little brochure on Temple Newsam by Syd- 


ney D. Kitson and Edward D. Pawson, pub- 
lished in 1927, may be consulted. 

It is interesting to note that Henry 
Ingram, the younger son of Sir Arthur 
Ingram the younger, was created Baron 
Ingram and Viscount Irwin in 1661, a title 


which became extinct on the death of the 9th 
Viscount in 1778. The title of Baron Irwin 
was hestowed on Edward Frederick Lindley 
Wood, the present Viceroy of India, in 1925, 
who sold Temple Newsam to the Leeds City 
Council in 1922. 

Ralph Lowther of Ackworth was the son 
of Sir John Lowther by his wife, who was 
a Mrs. Leigh when he married her. Before 
her marriage she had in 1650 bought the 
Ackworth estate which descended to “her son 
Ralph. Ralph died in 1724, when the estate 
descended to his son John Lowther, M.P. 
for Pontefract. Dying in 1729, Ackworth 
went to his sister Mary, who endowed the 
church and hospital there. 

(See ‘Walks in Yorkshire, Bradford and 
Neighbourhood,’ by W. S. Banks). 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
EFERENCES WANTED (clviii. 207). — 2. 
This saying is very often used in Germany 
in this form: “ Einmal ist keinmal.” 


oO. FB. 
; oro WANTED (clviii. 207). —1. ‘No 
Bi time for lamentation now, etc.’ Milton, 
“Samson Agonistes,’ lines 1708, 9. 

W. Hz. J. 


NOTES AND b. daleacimai 


Archbishop’s | 





‘The Lieaer. 


The Idea of Value. By J. Laird. 
bridge University Press. 18s. net). 
THIS is a liaison treatise of which ethics is 
the warp, and economics the very much 
less important woof, while the whole is 
coloured with a tinge of metaphysics, Mr. 
Laird’s object being to “release all the 
human sciences from their present position 
of pathetic, if dignified, futility.” Without 
endorsing this depressing description, a 
philosophic reader may welcome this over- 
due attempt to sweep away the established 
barriers between the human sciences, to- 
gether with Mr. Laird’s excursions into 
physical science, as he deals with the elec- 
tive, psychological and timological theories 
of value, and may hail the whole book as a 
step forward in the synthesis of thought. 
The book is carefully planned; it starts 
with a chapter on the fundamental concep- 
tion of economics, the bonum utile. Econ- 
omics shares, and owing to its close connex- 
ion with material life to a greater degree 
than the rest, in the common disadvantage 
of the human sciences. The mathematician, 
desiring to ‘“‘ apply” his conclusions, can 
restore the temporarily dropped facts and 
qualities, whose suppression enabled him to 
reason precisely. Not so is it in the 
human sciences, for whatever other 
kind of animal man has been called through 
the ages, indisputably, he is an incalculable 
animal; and whenever economic reasoning is 
sufficiently abstract to be precise, it has 
strayed so far from human nature as to be 
false, ludicrous or even tragic. Mr. Laird, 
however, holds that economics should be and 
remain “ abstract;”’ he desires the economist 
to keep “‘ to his last,’ to be “ content to ask 
those hypothetical questions which are his 
proper and his most important business.” 
The main portion, in eight chapters, opens 
with an account and criticism of Spinoza’s 
doctrine of value, and then discusses, the 
remaining “ends,” the bonum jucundum, 
otherwise, in our ambiguous word, pleasure; 
and the bonum honestum, which is perfec- 
tion, thongh not merely in the sense of com- 
pleteness, nor moral ‘only in the sense of 
righteousness. In an early chapter, as “@ 
rough division,’ Mr. Laird describes the 
three as economic, hedonistic and moral 
good. But moral in its usual sense proves 
neither subtle nor comprehensive enough to 
denote the matter of his suggestive if elu- 
sive eighth chapter on the bonum honestum. 
Though he quotes other men’s_ verbal 
technology, he uses plain speech himself, 
carefully shunning threadbare phrases an 
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words whose meaning has worn thin. His 
illustrations deserve the name: sometimes 
they sparkle, as: “if the man who re- 
nounces his catholic affection for bird and 
beast in order to study the herring, loses a 
very great deal, he may still be the gainer ”’; 
sometimes, on the same page too, they gleam 
with delicate insight: ‘‘ As we shape our 
purposes, we try to fit them into a propor- 
tioned edifice. This is the architecture of 
the spirit, and it is illustrated by the way in 
which private interests may become part of 
an integrated public policy, or carnal func- 
tions are made the foundation of a sacra- 
ment.” Scattered through the chapters are 
shrewd estimates of many _ philosophers’ 
views signalised by Mr. Laird’s unerring 
and destructive detection of a weak point in 
almost every position. ‘‘ Even believers in 
the ‘unconscious’,”’ so he writes, ‘‘ seem com- 
monly to hold that the ‘ unconscious’ is at 
least hemi-demi-semi-conscious.”’ Annihilat- 
ing criticisms like that, perpetually recur- 
ring, combined with equally constant re- 
minders of the possible existence of all sorts 
of things, conditions, qualities outside the 
range of our cognitive capacity, undoubtedly 
create an impression of insecure, inconclu- 
sive achievement. Yet, probably, that is 
philosophy’s true condition. Even the ninth 
chapter, ‘ Towards a Conclusion,’ goes but a 
short way along the road. 

After all, he is, in some sort, blazing a 
trail, not for the general reader, but for those 
trained to philosophic thought. Such, unless 
hopelessly dry-as-dust, will be grateful for, 
if occasionally disconcerted by, the untiring 
analysis of possibilities which is the raison 
@étre and the substance of this fresh and 
vividly, indeed merrily, written book. If 
general readers insist on attacking it, they 
may find the best method of approach is to 
read the ninth after the first chapter, and 
then the rest. In which case possibly some 
part of Mr. Laird’s meaning may be become 
clear to them too. 


A Wayfarer on the Rhine. By Malcolm 
Letts. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net). 
SUCCESS upon a holiday demands some 

rather nice calculation. Many people 
return home tore tired than they set out, 
through having planned too much and en- 
deavoured too strenuously; while others will 
let a holiday run to waste through failing to 
taise and keep their strenuousness to the re- 
quisite pitch. We should think the Rhine, 
as expounded by Mr. Malcolm Letts in this 
delightful book, one of the best of all the 
oliday-grounds in the world, especially for 
brainworkers in towns who, possibly by 
nature fairly active, are condemned to 
lead a more or less inert and sedentary 





life. For the enchanted miles of the mighty 
stream between Cologne and Speyer offer, 
first and foremost, a very fairyland to 
the walker — to the walker who can 
attempt much, yet not too much; who seeks 
amusement, enjoyment of all his senses and 
exercise rather than satisfaction in mere per- 
formance of feats; and who is compelled also 
to give some measure of thought and time 
to rest. The distances are long enough, yet 
not too long. The places to which one walks 
are not mere points of view or halts, but are 
in themselves worth seeing; and a great pro- 
portion of their number have the charm of 
being out-of-the-way, quiet, half-forgotten. 
There is no need here to dilate on the loveli- 
ness of the scenery, or on the strong appeal 
made to the imagination by the abundant 
traces it bears of its serried and romantic 
history. But it is perhaps worth mentioning 
that its native and intrinsic attractions are 
most judiciously combined with modern 
facilities, so that the wayfarer is unobtru- 
sively helped and directed where this is de- 
sirable, and yet is not irritated by officious 
ness. 

A superficial enjoyment of all this is within 
any one’s compass who possesses a good pair 
of legs (or, alternatively, a motor car), good 
eyes for natural beauty, and a Baedeker. 
But such a wayfarer will miss the spirit of 
the Rhine unless he can also command more 
than this. The something more is only to be 
imparted satisfactorily by an old-established 
lover of the region, who knows familiarly, 
imaginatively and in its obscurer details, 
both its territory and its history. Those 
who are acquainted with Mr. Letts’s studies 
of travel, both in his recent books and some 
years since in our own pages, and who learn 
besides that he has known and loved the 
Rhine since he was a schoolboy, will take 
up this book with every confidence that he 
will prove the ideal initiator. Indeed, he is 
His own enjoyment in memory as he writes 
captures his reader. He abounds in good 
practical advice about the road to take, the 
things to see, the town to stay in. He draws 
out the tract of country in its general charac- 
ter, and while he gives quite sufficient indi- 
cation of matters both in history and in 
architecture that are well known, he intro- 
duces much detail that finds no place in the 
ordinary guide-book, of a kind aptly chosen 
to give life to the whole scene, and, more 
than that, to convey the special significance 
or quality of life that belongs to the Rhine- 
land. This is done partly by pourtraying 
typical or curious figures at some length, 
such as that burgher of Cologne whom we 
meet at the beginning of the trip: partly by 
somewhat full, and happily conceived, de- 
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scriptions of places—we would point to the 

chapter on Worms as an instance; again, by | 
focussing interest for a moment on historic | 
personages who have some touch of pathos 

and romance about them, but are nearly lost | 
in the crowded picture of history, such as 

the two English princesses who, something | 
more than a century and a half apart, were | 
brought hither as brides. He gives many | 
quotations from historians and also from 

travellers, which last find culmination in the 

fina] chapter, devoted to early travellers on 

the Rhine. Writing sometimes with an | 
enthusiasm which may raise a wholly kindly 

smile, Mr. Letts has the art of putting 

a great deal of substance into relatively few 

words, without appearing to do so. and quite | 
apart from any hope of using his counsels | 
and information on the actual Rhine, one | 
May journey thither in imagination both | 
profitably and enjoyably. The illustrations 
are numerous, well-chosen and good, and | 
there are several useful ‘‘ panoramas” of 

stretches of the river. The Wayfarer Series 

here receives a notably good addition. 


The Dramatic Work of Samuel Foote. By |} 
Mary Megie Belden. (Yale University 
Press; Oxford University Press. Ils. 6d. 
net). 

NE’S idea of eighteenth century London | 

must be incomplete to a fault without a | 
distinct idea of Samuel Foote’s place and | 
importance in it. His fame as a mimic and 
as a convivial companion; Johnson’s defeat 
of his intention to caricature him, and his 
conquest of the reluctant Johnson’s admira- 
tion; his accident and the loss of his leg; 
his quarrel with the notorious Duchess of | 

Kingston; his coarseness, the cruelty of his | 

wit, and the irresistible charm there was , 

about him—all this, with the dozen or so of | 

passages in Boswell’s ‘ Johnson’ concerned | 
with him, are well known to every student | 
of the period, and constitute, no doubt, the | 
chief of what now matters. But not all. | 

Foote in the eyes of his contemporaries was 

a dramatist of note, and if, in that line, he 

produced nothing that could live, nothing 

that directly influenced in any new way the 
development of farce and comedy, he yet 
bore a great part in occupying the minds and 
determining the enjoyment of players in his 
day, and so contributed his share to that 
tradition of the spectators’ expectation and 
judgment which if a somewhat dark is also 

a considerable factor in the making up of the 

drama of a people. As Boswell alone would 

show us, and as newspapers and other writ- 
ings show still further, he was a much dis- 
cussed, much enjoyed. much criticized and 
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somewhat detested personality, and his 
plays have to be reckoned with in forming 
our ideas of him. Besides what significance 
they have in themselves, they are of import 
in their history and in the somewhat curious 
methods adopted in their production. From 
the literary critic’s point of view their chief 
interest lies in the use Foote made in them 
of his singular gift—but a gift not without 
limitations—for seizing and rendering char- 
acters. 

Professor Belden’s book is welcome as fill- 
ing up a gap, particularly in the matter of 
analysis of the plays. It is a thorough piece 
of work, showing close acquaintance with 
the contemporary materia] for a life of Foote 
to be found in newspapers, letters, and other 
writings. The third part—criticism of Foote 
as a dramatist and attempt to estimate his 
worth and place—is perhaps the best of the 


| whole, but Foote’s relations with Garrick, 


with Tate Wilkinson and Johnson and many 
others have been judiciously considered and 
are well set forth. The chapter on the pro- 
duction of ‘The Minor,’ Foote’s satire on 
Methodism and George Whitefield, which 
many readers will turn to as specially caleu- 
lated to give the author’s measure, proves 
satisfactory alike for the knowledge of facts 


| it displays, and for its dispassionate grasp 


of both sides of the controversy. 


OsrtuaRy: Rosert Buss. 

We regret to learn the death, at the age of 
sixty-nine years, of our old correspondent, 
Mr. Robert Buss, of Anerley. Of Huguenot 
origin, and of a family in which literary and 
artistic interests were strong, he had devoted 
himself as all genealogists know, to a mont 
mental work on the Fleetwood family— 
‘ Fleetwood Family Records.’ A good deal of 
the correspondence addressed by him t 
‘N. & Q.’ was connected with this, but he 


| was interested in many genealogical topics 
besides, and in linguistic and other matters 


apart from genealogy. He was known for his 
wonderful memory ; and all the places in Lon- 
don where research is done could testify: 

there were any need—to his possession of all 
the genuine researcher’s patience, zeal for 
accuracy, and sense for the authentic. His 
work is well known beyond Great Britain— 
wherever, in fact, detail is sought concerning 
the characters who took part in the struggles 
of the seventeenth century in England, oF 
are to be thought of as surrounding Milton. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 173, col. 1, last line of second pa® 
sage quoted for “‘ Seti ”’ read Leti. 
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